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Don't  keep  fats  and  oils  in  partially 
filled  containers.     Transfer  to 
smaller  containers  (to  eliminate  air 
space)     and  they  will  keep  longer, 
according  to  home  economists  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Cereals  are  often  stored  near  the 
stove  or  heat  vents  —  Don't  do  it!!! 
Store  at  room  temperature  —  prefer- 
ably NOT  near  the  heat. 


Dried  fruits  usually  may  be  stored 
for  about  6  months  —  in  a  cool  place. 
In  warm,  humid  weather,  store  in  the 
refrigerator . 


Pineapples  will  not  ripen  "after  you 
take  them  home".     There  will  not  be 
any  increase  in  sugars  during  storage. 
They  are  very  perishable,  eat  as  soon 
as  possible. 


One-seventh  of  the  total  calcium  in 
the  food  supply  comes  from  dairy  foods 
(dry  milks,  frozen  desserts,  evapo- 
rated and  condenced  milk) . 


NUTRITION 


A  LOOK  AT  CALCIUM 

The  current  calcium  level  is  13 
percent  higher  than  it  was  65  years 
ago  in  this  country  —  but,  7  per- 
cent lower  than  it  was  in  the  late 
1940' s.     Back  then,  the  consumption 
of  milk,  a  major  source  of  this 
nutrient,  was  high.     Despite  a  steady 
decline  in  the  use  of  whole  milk  since 
the  mid-1950 *s  —  it  continues  to  be 
our  leading  source  of  calcium  according 
to  nutritionists  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Fluid  low-fat  milks  have  increased 
in  the  past  twenty  years... and  the  use 
of  yogurt  has  more  than  quadrupled  since 
1967.     The  new  type  of  frozen  yogurt 
probably  will  make  this  figure  jump  even 
higher. 

Processed  dairy  products,  also  de- 
pendable sources  of  calcium,  have  in- 
creased —  especially  cheese  which  is 
now  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  supply 
and  nearly  one-fifth  that  from  dairy  pro- 
ducts.    In  fact,  the  total  calcium  of 
cheese  is  almost  equal  to  that  from  low- 

■  * 

fat  milks.  American  cheese  leads  in  use 
and  now  provides  about  two-thirds  of  the 
calcium  provided  by  all  cheese. 
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MEAT  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 
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Meat  production  and  consumption  per  person,  1965-76 
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1965   
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'  Forecast. 


♦Prepared  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Slides/prints  of  these  charts  are  available  for  reproduction  to  the  PRESS  if  re-  ( 
quested  from  the  Editor  of  Food  and  Home  Notes. 
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I  COST  OF  FOOD  AT  HOME  FOR  A  WEEK  (DECEMBER  1976) 
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*  Cost  of  food  at  home 

for  any  family 

can  be  figured  by  totaling 

costs 

shown  for  individuals  of  sex 

and  age  of  various  members 

of  the  family 

as 

follows : 

o  For  those  eating  all  meals  at  home 

(or  carrying 

some  meals  from 

home),  use  amounts  shown, 
o  For  those  eating  some  meals  out,  deduct  5  percent  from  amount  in 
table  for  each  meal  not  eaten  at  home.     Thus,  for  a  person  eating 
lunch  out  5  days  a  week,  subtract  25  percent  or  one-fourth  the  cost 
shown. 

o  For  guests,  include  for  each  meal  eaten,  5  percent  of  amount  shown 
in  table  for  the  proper  age  group. 

Next,  adjust  the  total  figure  if  more  or  fewer  than  four  people  generally 
eat  at  the  family  table.     Costs  shown  are  for  individuals  in  4-person  families. 
Adjustment  is  necessary  because  larger  families  tend  to  buy  and  use  foods  more 
economically  than  smaller  ones.     Thus,  for  a  1-person  family,  add  20  percent; 
2  persons,  add  10  percent;  3,  add  5  percent;  4,  use  as  is;  5  or  6,  subtract 
5  percent;  7  or  more,  subtract  10  percent. 

Note:     The  publication  "Family  Food  Budgeting  for  Good  Meals  and  Good 
Nutrition,"  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  94,  describes  USDA's  thrifty  food  plan 
(used  in  setting  the  coupon  allotment  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program)  and  the  three 
more  costly  plans,  on  which  these  costs  are  based.     Single  copies  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  Communication,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
p.C.  20250.     Request  publication  by  name  and  number  and  include  your  ZIP  code. 
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SWEET  TOOTH? 

  TASTES  VARY 

Tastes  often  differ  with  —  or  maybe  because  of  —  backgrounds  of  consumers. 
European  consumers  for  instance  seem  to  prefer  solid  sweetened  chocolate  or  solid 
chocolate  mixed  with  nuts,  nut  pastes,  fruits  or  fruit  pastes.     Thus  —  typical 
European  confectionery  is  frequently  mixed  with  chocolate.     Burnt  almonds  are 
also  frequently  mixed  with  chocolate  in  Europe.     The  taste  —  or  preference, 
towards  enjoying  the  taste  of  "nuts  in  everything"  may  have  come  from  European 
preferences.     But  —  peanuts  —  a  popular  item  in  the  United  States,  are  almost 
unknown  in  European  confectionery. 

Marzipan  (sweetened  almond  paste)  while  a  popular  confection  in  Europe  is 
less  popular  here  in  the  United  States.     Americans  seem  to  prefer  sweetened 
coconut  paste  —  or  peanut  butter. 

According  to  survey  reports  by  USDA  researchers,  New  Yorkers  reveal  that 

they  seem  to  prefer  a  darker,  more  bitter  chocolate  than  is  preferred  in  most 

parts  of  the  country.     And  —  "Anise"   (a  flavoring  from  an  annual  herb  which  is 

related  to  the  carrot)   is  usually  popular  only  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

******** 

Remember  — 

"Penny  Candy"?      It's  still  around  even  though  in  some  areas  it  may  cost 
two  or  three  cents  —  it  is  still  referred  to  as  "penny"  candy.     Original  penny 
candy  types  still  account  for  2%  of  the  confectionery  consumption  figures  in 
this  country  according  to  figures  from  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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